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India means to them magicians,.mahatmas, snake charm-
ers and similar " superstitions, " or maharajas so far as they
still represent the pomp and luxury of Mediaeval days.
From the soul of real India, the problems and sorrows,
the intimate beauties and dreams of her life, the veil has only
lately been lifted by the works of Rabindranath Tagore, Dr.
Coomaraswamy, Sister Xivedita or Mulk Raj Anand, and this
revelation of India as a human cosmos has been one of the
reasons of the great response they have found.
It might seem surprising that classical Indian lit-
erature which, as mentioned, has long been known outside
India, has had only a limited appeal in this respect. The
reasons are manifold. The feudal knight world of the
Mahabharata could please only that, at present rather small,
public which likewise enjoys the Homeric or old Teutonic,
Norse or Slav epics and ballads. The deep human and
religious interest of the Ramayana was completely over-
shadowed by the " strangeness " of a world of demons,
monkeys and bears. Kavya poetry loses its charm in transla-
tions, becoming dull or indigestible under heaps of explan-
atory notes. The later popular poets Mira Bai, Chandidas,
Vidyapati, Tukaram, Kabir, etc., actually have a strong
appeal to the Western mind, as they have a surprising
resemblance to the late Mediaeval Christian mystic poets,
Mechthild of Magdeburg, Jacobone da Todi, St. John
of the Cross, who are still much read. But until recently
these Bhakti singers were hardly known. Thus there remain-
ed only one group, from the so-human Upanishads and early
Buddhist scriptures, especially the Mahaparinibbana Sutta, up
to the earlier Sanskrit classics, Asvaghosha and Kalidasa.
But the latter led into a fairyland which has enchanted
Western readers and at the same time puzzled them, seeming
incompatible with the India known. And the first deflected
interest into the religious and philosophical field.
For it needs no repetition how much Indian philosophy
has fascinated Western thought, though it needs perhaps some
explanation. It is, of course, difficult to offer a brief inter-
pretation for such a reaction which must be not less variegat-
ed than all the many aspects of the present cultural crisis.
But the principal reason seems to be that Indian philosophy